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THE OLD ART UNION. 

CONCLUDED FROM THE MARCH NUMBER. 

UR previous paper brought the history of the old Art 
Union up to 1850. That year there were 16,310 
subscribers, and the receipts amounted to $81,550. The 
v Bulletin was enlarged to a handsome, excellently conducted 
quarto, the size of The Art Union, and was richly illustra- 
ted with fine steel-engravings and wood-cuts from works of 
the leading American artists of the time. The publication 
was edited by Mr. William J. Hoppin, now Secretary of the 
United States Legation in London. The Bulletin had been 
originated, several years before, for the sake of enabling the 
Secretary of the Art Union to communicate readily with the 
subscribers and the thousand honorary Secretaries who had 
been appointed throughout the country, and while it still 
served the purposes of general communication, and saved 
an immense amount of written correspondence, it became, 
in its new form, the representative art journal of the country, 
and was justly esteemed an authority upon art matters. 
The numbers of the Bulletin for 1850 contained, among 
other illustrations, steel-engravings of Cole's " Voyage of 
Life," Leutze's "Knight of Seyn and the Gnomes," "The 
Standard Bearer," and " The Standard in Danger," by J. W. 
Glass, and a " Portrait of Henry Inman," after Elliot's paint- 
ing. Each subscriber for 1850 received the steel-engraving 
" Anne Page, Slender and Shallow," and the first number of 
" The Gallery of American Art" containing the five engrav- 
ings, "The Image Breaker," "The Dream of Arcadia," 
"The New Scholar," "Dover Plains" and "The Card 
Players." At the close of the year, 1,000 works of art were 
distributed among the subscribers, including paintings, 
bronzes and medals. 

While the Art Union in 1850 was fairly prosperous, its 
subscribers were fewer than in 1849, an d its receipts were 
less by nearly fifteen thousand dollars. Probably this was 
due, in part, to a spirit of hostility which had grown up 
against the Union in certain directions, and which was fos- 
tered by certain artists who could not succeed in inducing 
the committee to purchase their pictures, and by others who 
were jealous of the success of the management in profiting 
upon their works. The Art Union Bulletin for April, 185 1, 
recognizes this spirit, in a paper on " The History, Plan and 
Position of the American Art Union," in which a retro- 
spective glance is cast over the work of the Society from 
the time of its foundation, a clear statement of its condition 
at the time is given, and a defense of its principles is under- 
taken. From this we quote matter that is interesting. 

In contrasting the Art Union's circumstances at the time 
of publication with its condition ten years before, the writer 
says : 

41 Then our only local habitation was a bookseller's office ; next came a 
small office in which a few pictures were hung as they were purchased, 
and from that time have come, by steady gradation, our present galleries, 
offices and store-rooms, in aggregate length 360 feet, and width 25 feet, 
devoted solely to our business and pictures. 

1 4 Necessity then obliged us to give up the exhibition of paintings— one 
of the greatest means of improving and cultivating the public taste and of 
encouraging and teaching the artist himself ; now our long galleries are 
filled with the best productions of modern art among us, night and day 



thronged by thousands from all parts of the country, who come and go at 
pleasure, without charge. 

" We then gave each member a small and cheap mezzotint print, now we 
give to everyone a large, expensive and valuable line engraving — aivhonor 
to art anywhere — and five smaller ones, — each worth more than some pro- 
duced by the London Art Union in its most prosperous years — to be con- 
tinued annually as a gallery of American art." 

Successive paragraphs review the growth of the Bulletin 
from the small catalogue printed on a single slip of paper, 
and refer to the stimulus given to various arts in the United 
States through the patronage extended by the Union. Med- 
allurgy and the casting of bronzes almost owed their estab- 
lishment in the realm of American art to the fostering care 
of the Union, and wood and steel engraving were en- 
couraged and considerably improved through the judicious 
patronage of the Society. — Indeed the Old Art Union in 
its time, did for wood-engraving almost as much as the pub- 
lishers of Harpers and the Century magazines have done in 
later times. 

In further referring to the accomplishments of the Art 
Union, the article we have already quoted continues : 

1 ' Without the purchase of paintings, painters must either seek other 
employment or starve, and there can be no galleries, no exhibitions. In 
1841 the institution purchased six pictures and one bust, costing together 
$1,059. Last year, we distributed 500 paintings and statuettes, and 500 
medals, costing $43,120, and since its organization the Society has pur- 
chased works of art from 257 artists, residing in 45 different cities and 
towns, and in fifteen different States of the Union. 

' ' One of the best means of encouraging American Art is by giving our 
artists the means of studying and practising their art in the midst of the 
productions of the great masters of other lands, that they may come back 
with that cultivation which ministers to our instruction and gratification, 
and contributes to the national glory. During the brief period of our 
existence — a large part of which was a struggle for life — we have paid 
more than $17,500. for the works of American artists abroad — to 28 artists 
from the cities of Boston, Hartford, New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Washington and Mobile. " 

Shortly after this comes the intimation that the path of 
the Art Union has not been altogether carpeted with roses. 

" Our success has been an exceeding great reward, and has more than 
compensated us for the attacks which envy and malice have directed 
against us, and which hitherto have been harmless. In the early days of 
the institution, when it was not easy to find paintings in which to invest 
our little funds, we bought everything at the highest price; we then gave 
no offense to artists, but we soon stimulated production, so that we were 
overwhelmed with the trashy productions which our own action had called 
into being; and it began to be doubted, in the committee room, whether 
we had not been doing more harm than good. Discrimination and a 
more fastidious regard for actual merit was necessary. Our readers need 
not be informed how soon and how angrily artists of no merit complained 
of us for buying the pictures of those who had little merit, and the less 
labored productions of those who had much merit. The committee 
makes no pretensions to infallibility, and has often knowingly, and it is 
believed, wisely, purchased paintings of a small degree of merit, but a 
glance at the loads it has been obliged to reject has always been enough to 
vindicate the action of the committee in this regard so far as reasonable 
persons are concerned. But the unreasonable and the malicious have, in 
some instances, caused their attacks to be published hundreds of miles 
from us, in newspapers that we never see, and where the character of the 
committee is not that complete protection that it is here, where its mem- 
bers are known. 

They have attacked our expenses— the gross amount of which is 
large, and to many may seem enormous, but to those who are familiar 
with such operations they are not large. A business with near 1,000 
agencies, collecting an income of from $75,000, to 100,000, in sums of five 
dollars— whose postage account even at present rates, is more than $1,000 
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a year ; which must keep in constant employment most trustworthy em- 
ployes; which must print and advertise extensively, and must put up and 
despatch thousands monthly of Bulletins and pamphlets, and hundreds on 
hundreds of engravings and paintings for every part of the nation, cannot 
be carried on with small expenses. 

" They have attacked our management ; they have said the business 
was carried on by a clique — a popular term often used without meaning 
and without cause. If it, means that in the committee of management 
there are some who give more attention to its business than others, it is 
undoubtedly true of this, as of every other institution ; but when they say 
that during the twelve years of its existence it has had five presidents, 
six treasurers, four corresponding secretaries, six recording secretaries, 
and seventy-five members of a committee of twenty-one, it will be per- 
ceived that rotation in office has given as much change as is consistent 
with good management." 

Other criticisms of the Union are then answered, and the 
fault found with the plan of the American, as distinguished 
from that of the London Art Union, is discussed. With 
reference to the necessities of the Art Union, the paper 
continues : 

** Our first great want for giving a national encouragement to art, is a 
large annual income — large enough to be felt everywhere ; to give confi- 
dence everywhere. Nothing less than a very large income can ever give 
to the members a large actual return for their contributions, after giving 
to art an encouragement fourfold greater than the same amount of money 
could give in many separate amounts, all devoted to the same object. 
The secret of Art Union encouragement is found in the immense econo- 
mies which result from large amounts and large numbers. 

** To engrave and keep in order a plate for 20,000 copies does not 
cost twice as much as it does for 500. The paper in large quantities at 
wholesale prices ; the printing of engravings, which can keep a large 
press constantly at work, can be done at much less than for a few copies. 
The. Bulletin, with its illustrations, does not cost for 20,000 copies five 
times as much as for 500. All that our immense establishment costs us 
in rent, would be required to give us room for one quarter of our busi- 
ness Now our employes devote themselves to the business for the whole 
year, to the utmost of their industry, and we should hardly require less 
if we had only half the members." 

The Art Un on had been criticised as a ''lottery," and 
voices were already calling for its abolition on this ground. 
That the Union had already suffered from this and the 
various other charges, published against it, there can be no 
doubt. This is the way, however, that the "lottery" charge 
is answered in the Bulletin : 

" Those who have read what we have here written, cannot fail to see 
that our institution is not a lottery in any usual, legal or moral sense. We 
associate for the promotion of the fine arts ; — a useful, national, patriotic 
purpose. By the economies resulting from very large numbers, we are 
enabled to pay all expenses ; cause large plates to be engraved, taking 
years to engrave them, at an expense of thousands of dollars each, and to 
furnish a copy of the print to each member. There is no lottery in this. 
To cause to be engraved each year five other plates of less size, and to 
furnish a copy of each of them to every member also. There is no lot- 
tery in this. To publish monthly a large, valuable Art Journal, full of 
interesting and instructive reading, and embellished with valuable original 
illustrations, — of this too, every member receiving every number till the 
end of the year. Surely there is no lottery in this. This is the mode in 
which we directly encourage the art of engraving, and indirectly the arts 
of painting, sculpture and design, in doing honor to the works from 
which the engravings are made, and by disseminating everywhere a 
knowledge of art, and a taste for its better productions, which soon 
drives away those coarse and abominable prints with which uncultivated 
taste offends the eye in places of public resort and private adornment. 
The committee perceives that medallurgy is unknown among us, and that, 
from its nature, individual patronage can never bring it in. Dies are 
then* caused to be engraved, and medals are struck, successively, 
of the eminent painters of our country. Thus we build up that art 



directly, and indirectly encourage that of painting, by recording the 
immortality of those who deserve it. We do the same to sculpture in 
bronze, by producing statuettes. There is no lottery in this It would, 
however, be a waste of the funds of the association to give a medal to 
every member. The art is encouraged more, much more, by making the 
die or the mould, and striking a few hundreds, than it would by striking 
thousands. It is, therefore, our duty to produce but few copies, as we have 
always done And the great art of painting, how shall we directly en- 
courage that? We must buy the paintings. There is no other way 
practicable. The artist must live by his art. It would be of no use to 
give him money if his paintings were to lie hidden. So then, with what 
funds are left after all our other purposes are answered, we purchase 
paintings in such a manner, at such a price, with such selection, and such 
criticism, as, under all the circumstances, will in our opinion, best pro- 
mote American painting. There is no lottery in that. The Institution 
has a few hundred medals of equal value, a few dozen statuettes of equal 
value, and a few hundred paintings of greatly unequal value, no one of 
any of which is divisible, and they are the property of 16,000 persons. 
Shall these works of art be hidden from all eyes in vaults and store-rooms ? 
They can perform their mission of good, only by being looked at, studied, 
criticised admired ; and so we exhibit them to all alike, for weeks and 
months freely. There is no lottery in that. But all cannot see them — 
thousands are at great distances — the encouragement of this art ought 
not to be confined to New York — and when these works must give place 
to new productions and purchases, how can they be justly and impartially 
scattered through the country, and made the separate property of individ- 
ual members, and so long as they endure, be daily ministers of taste, of 
instruction, and of p'easure to families and neighborhoods? They must 
draw lots for them, there is no other mode practicable ; and there is no 
lottery in this It is a partition, a mere division among the owners of 
what cannot otherwise be enjoyed either jointly or separately. 

" Lotteries are forbidden by law and morals; but n> rule of law, morals, 
or religion, prohibits or discountenances drawing lots for the necessary 
and useful purpose of a just partition. The laws of New York are very 
stringent against lotteries, and have been so for many years, but so con- 
fident were the founders of the Art Union that there would be no legal 
objection to a division by lot — and there were eminent lawyers among 
them — that, without hesitation, they adopted that mode, incorporated it 
distinctly into their constitution, published it in every way, solicited sub- 
scriptions, and publicly performed all their operations from the Autumn 
of 1838 to the Winter of 1840, when they as confidently applied for legis- 
lative sanction, and, with that constitution in actual operation, were in- 
corporated with ample powers to continue to exercise the same functions 
and to form such constitution as might be desirable. The constitution 
was then amended and re-adopted, with the provision that ' the works of 
art purchased during the year shall become by lot, publicly determined^ the 
properly of individual members ;' and the institution continued its opera- 
tions in the most public manner until 1844, when the charter was again 
brought before the Legislature, and was amended by giving it its present 
national name, and enacting that 'the distribution of works of art be- 
long ing to the rssocialicn, provided for in the constitution, shall take 
place on the Friday before Christmas ; ' thus most distinctly ratifying and 
sanctioning the distribution And again, in 1847, an important amend- 
ment was made to the charter by the Legislature of that year. Thus, three 
several Legislatures, at intervals of three or four years, have legalized our 
proceedings and distributions — distributions taking place annually, in the 
most public manner, in the presence and under the care of the public 
authorities, and heads of police of the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
How idle it is to say that thus created, fortified and protected by law, we 
violate the prior law which provides that no person unauthorized by law 
shall draw any lottery, game or device of chance, by whatever name it 
may be called, for the purpose of exposing, setting to sale, or disposing of 
any houses, lands, tenements, or real estate, or any money, goods or things 
in action! Those who suppose that the drawing of lots is either the pur- 
pose, or the attraction of the institution, would soon find, if it were nothing 
but a lottery of paintings, that instead of 16,000 members, there would 
not now be, and never would have been, 1,600 members. The quiet at- 
tractions of art are of another kind. It is they that bind together our 
great multitude. Taste is the angel that drives the money-changers from 
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the temple of the mind, and petty gambling comes soonest under its whip 
of small cords. We would as soon think the administration of justice im- 
moral because jurors are drawn by lot, or that government should be ex- 
ploded because senators and judges, and other public officers, are necessarily 
assigned their periods of office by drawing lots." 



Design, to be sold "for the benefit of the Academy," and 
most of these paintings were purchased by the Art Union. 
The engraving of the year was a fine reproduction on steel 
of Woodville's painting, " Mexican News," and in addition 
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HUMBLE LIFE— FROM THE PAINTING BY J. H. DOLPH, A. N. A. 



There was a fair number of subscriptions to the Art 
Union in the early portion of 185 1, and the management of 
the Union invested largely in paintings for the annual dis- 
tribution. That year many of the artists contributed paint- 
ings to the Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of 



to this each subscriber received the second part of " The 
Gallery of Art " containing " Old '76 and Young '48," by 
Woodville; " Mount Washington " by Kensett, " Bargaining 
for a Horse," by Mount, "Marion Crossing the Pedee," by 
Ranney, and "Harvesting" by Cropsey. The numbers of 
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the Bulletin during the year were full of interest and were 
excellently illustrated. Among the steel-engravings which 
they contained were reproductions of Rothermel's painting 
" Murray's Defence of Toleration," Woodville's " Game of 
Chess," and a charming "Landscape " by Durand. It con- 
tained very interesting notes of the art and artists of the 
time, foreign correspondence, criticisms and articles upon 
the technical in art. The publication of a " Biographical, 
Technological and Topical Dictionary of Art " was also begun 
and carried through several numbers of the Union. 

Except for the matter we have quoted, one who to-day 
looks over these old Bulletins, might imagine that the Art 
Union was never more successful than in 1851, yet there 
were forces working outside the organization that were 
speedily to bring about its downfall. In the December 
number of the Bulletin for 185 1, there was the customary 
announcement of a coming distribution of art works, with 
the promise of a supplementary issue of the Bulletin con- 
taining the lists of awards. Before the time of the contem- 
plated distribution had arrived, however, legal proceedings 
were instituted to prevent it, on the ground that, according 
to the laws of the State, any distribution by lot was illegal. 
The case was contested in the courts but was eventually 
decided against the Union. In December 1852, a supple- 
mentary number of the Bulletin was issued, which contained 
a list of all the pictures which the Union ha 1 intended dis- 
tributing among its subscribers of the previous year, with the 
announcement that they would publicly be sold at auction. 
From this supplementary Bulletin we quote the following : 

" The question of the legality of the mode of distribution of the Art 
Union having arisen in the course of legal proceedings in this city, a suit 
was instituted in May last, by the District Attorney, for the purpose of 
obtaining the final decision of the Courts of this State upon this subject. 
The Committee of Management, on behalf of the members, without 
opposing unnecessary obstacles to the proceedings thus instituted, deemed 
it their duty to secure the services of eminent counsel to represent and 
defend the institution ; and they retained Charles O'Conor, Esq. , for that 
purpose. The cause was immediately' brought for argument before the 
General Term of the Supreme Court for'the District of New York, and at 
the ensuing June Term, a majority of the judges pronounced decisions 
adverse to the mode of distribution. This decision not being unanimous, 
and the Presiding Judge of the District having dissented from it, the 
Committee did not feel warranted in waiving the right of the members 
of the institution to have the case carried by appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals — the tribunal of last resort in this State. This was accordingly done, 
and the question underwent a full discussion before the Appellate Judges. 
It was insisted among other points, by Mr. O'Conor, on behalf of the 
existing mode of distribution by lot, that it had been clearly authorized by 
the Act of the Legislature of January 29, 1844, amendatory to the Act of 
Incorporation, and that the terms of this Act were not repugnant to the 
provisions of the Constitution respecting lotteries. The Court of Appeals 
have, however, affirmed the judgment of the Supreme Court, and on the 
2 2d of October last, pronounced their decision to the effect that the mode 
of distribution was illegal and unconstitutional. - 

" This decision does not affect the existence of the Art Union as a 
corporate body, or deprive it of the franchises and privileges granted it 
by its charter. It leaves the institution to go on, under whatever plan of 
operations it may hereafter legally adopt. It is, however, finally decisive 
against the distribution by lot of the works of art of the institution. The 
committee have, therefore, in submission to the judgment of the Court, 
announced that no such distribution will take place. They have further 
decided upon selling the works of art now in their possession, at public 
auction, in order to enable them to close the affairs of the institution for 
the year 1851, which will be done as soon as practicable after the sale." 



The sale of the pictures occurred December 15, 16 and 
17, 1852, at the Art Union's gallery, No. 497 Broadway. 
This was the most important sale of American paintings up 
to that date, and it is doubtful if it has ever since been 
equaled in interest by a sale of exclusively American pic- 
tures. All the most prominent American artists of the time 
were represented, many of them at their best. A compari- 
son of this old catalogue — containing 395 members — with a 
modern catalogue, shows how much more the artists had to 
say in their pictures in 185 1 than they have had to say in 
more recent years. There were many more historical sub- 
jects than are painted now, and story-telling through works 
of art was much more common than at present. - When one 
occasionally sees one of these old paintings, however, 
despite the conscientious work to be observed in it, he 
must admit that technically American Art has advanced 
wonderfully in thirty years. 

In May, 1853, the Art Union published another supple- 
mentary Bulletin, giving the results of the sale of pictures in 
December 1852, the sale of the steel and copper plates, real 
estate, furniture, etc., belonging to the Art Union. By this 
statement after everything was paid, there were left in the 
hands of the Art Union, $2,685. In this last supplement- 
ary Bulletin, after enumerating in detail the proceedings 
which led to the cessation of the annual distributions, it is 
editorially remarked : 

4 ' It is unnecessary to say that the result has disappointed the members 
of the Committee of Management, and the many friends of the Art Union. 
The practice of distributing works of art by lot among subscribers to Art 
Unions, or, what is the same thing, of money prizes to be laid out in 
works of art, is an invariable and the characteristic feature of these assoc- 
iations in Europe as well as in this country. The special action of the 
Imperial Parliament of Great Britain confirming this power to the London 
Art Union, and the general judgment of the civilized world, as evinced 
in the institution and support of Art Unions, constitute an expression of 
vast authority and influence to the point that a distribution, by this mode, 
of works of art, purchased by the aggregated power of small subscriptions 
for the object of encouraging, advancing and extending a taste for the fine 
arts, is not an offense against morality. A lottery technically, a well con- 
ducted Art Union is not a lottery in the true and proper sense." 

The money, pictures and plates which remained in pos- 
session of the Art Union after its sale (some paintings had 
been presented to the Union by the artists, for the nucleus 
Of a permanent public gallery, which in the early days of 
the Union, it was hoped might be established,) were turned 
over to the New York Historical Society, after a time, and 
thus the active career of the old Art Union ended. Its in- 
fluence, however, did not end with its death. In thousands 
of households its engravings, paintings and publications still 
acted as refining influences and kept alive the art interest 
that the Union had awakened throughout the country. 
Many an artist had been assisted by the Union in the early 
portion of his career, when he most needed assistance, who 
was now able to take care of himself — thanks to the patron- 
age he had received and the demand for art works which 
had been caused by the efforts of the Art Union. In twelve 
years the Art Union did more for the Art of the country, 
more for the artists of the country, more for the refinement 
of the country than probably would have been accomplished 
in fifty years had it not existed. 



